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When Gown Talks 


to Town 
* 


Mr. Smitu: During the war, one morning, I was talking to a 
Sicilian peasant, and I asked him, “Where does this road lead?” 
He thought for several moments. He said, “Well, Signore, if you 
go far enough, this road would take you to Rome. It would take 
you to Berlin. It would take you to London. It might even take 
you to Tokyo.” 

_ We have reached, if not the end, the turning of a road today. 
And we come here, with two men widely experienced in the 
problem of the gown talking to town, to discuss this as the last 

contribution of this feature in the present format: John W. Tay- 

lor, executive director of the Chicago Educational Television As- 
sociation, and Herman Finer, professor of political science, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Finer, what has been your special experience here? 


_ Mr. Finer: My very special experience, in the first place, of 
course, has been that I have taken part in these Rounp Tastes of 
the air for many years. But, secondly, I recently, this year, con- 
ducted a series of television broadcasts (actually for college credit) 
on “Governments and Human Nature.” 


. Mr. Smrru: I want to come back to your special experience, 
Finer, after Taylor has identified his contribution. 


Mr. Taytor: I started at the University of Louisville, working 
in the field of communications, first in radio, with NBC, and 
then in television. We put on, in 1950, the first television college 
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course for credit there. Now I am hoping to get things going ) 
here, in Chicago, with educational television. 


Mr. Fiver: Smith, you have asked us about ourselves; but, in , 
asking those questions, you have raised in my mind the long vista 
of your own contributions on this Rounp TaBLE—almost a quar- 
ter-century of appearances. In fact, you yourself are deserving of 
the title “Mr. Rounp Tasxe.” One of the most outstanding things 
I remember is when one of our directors of the Rounp TaBLe said 
to me: “That fellow, T. V. Smith, comes here again and again. 
After all, perhaps you may not regard this as important in com- 
parison with many other great public services, but one thing about 
him is that he has been the most conscientious and most metic- 
ulous practitioner on the air. He has never left a thing unturned | 
in order to put in his most perfect performance.” Well, I know, 
by cooperation with you, that that is so. | 

Looking back to that very first day, when Goethe said of the 


AD ok 


world, “So herrlich wie am ersten Tage” (“As sublime as the first 
day cr Creation”), what was it like on the first Sunday twenty : 
four years ago? | 


Mr. SmitH: I must modestly accept, with great pride, your | 
characterization, Finer. | 

I tell you it was very funny, that first broadcast. It was dated . 
by the fact that the subject was the Wickersham report on pro- 
hibition. There were three of us, two of us still living: Winfred E. 
Garrison, who, I hope, is listening to the program in Texas today; 
and Percy H. Boynton, of long-lamented memory. Mr. Garrison 
was a “Dry”; Mr. Boynton was a “Wet”; and, as usual, I was in 
the middle of the fix, with what the press the next day called a 
defense of light whines and jeers.” 

But the situation as between the gown and the town is ada 
better today than it was then. Let me give you a story to illustrate 
this out of the early days of the Rounp Taste. The topic was 
“The Role of the Intellectual in American Life’—not unlike our 
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topic today. The program was broadcast late in the afternoon 
then; and the baseball game was on. We were asked to stand by 
for five minutes, until the baseball game was over. 

| Ten minutes went by, then fifteen minutes, twenty minutes, 
twenty-five minutes, and, finally, with one minute to go, we got 
on the air. And I said, I thought appropriately enough, “Gentle- 
men, one minute is quite enough to discuss the subject: “The Role 
of the Intellectual.’ This zs the role of the intellectual.” 

Well, if that were true, and that was a moment of discourage- 
ment or chagrin, it is not true today, because I think all the media 
pf mass communication have moved to narrow the gap which 
Hoes exist between the academics, so to say, and those who are 
not academics. My own hunch is that—and you may treat this as 
you please, Finer and Taylor—we academic people have been as 
much to blame as anybody, where there is blame attached, for this 
wide river between the campus and the city or the citizenship. I 
think the one error we have always tended to make, and I want 
to plead guilty in a certain unconsciousness to it myself, is the 
Feeling that intelligence, which education wishes to cultivate, is 
pne thing in all peoples. There are many kinds of intelligences. 
There is the intelligence of the very clever, dilectical lawyer, who 
defines his case and gets his precedent; and this is very important 
in the world. There is the intelligence of the literary man, who 
knows how to sling the king’s English from fore to aft; but this 
| ae another kind of intelligence. The politician also has a kind 
of intelligence. The farmer has still another kind of intelligence. 
And sometimes I am inclined to say there are as many kinds of 
intelligences as there are men, or great classes of men. To recog- 
nize this is already to be building a bridge across our special defini- 
tion of intelligence, which is literate and articulate, and then this 
more clairvoyant, intuitive kind of intelligence of adjusting means 
to ends out in the great world of men. 


Mr. Finer: In the experience I had, the greatest impression that 
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I came away with was that there are thousands upon thousands} 
of people who want to hear sense talked. They crave for it. And 
we can take them in all strata, from the deans of medical schools}; 
—people whovhave not had the initiation into social sciences and} 
political. sciences, literary matters, and so forth—all the way}. 
through the strata of our society to the trailer camps. They beg, 
they crave, for the talking of sense. 


Mr. SmirH: From both sides, then, Finer, I think we get the} 
high note of seriousness which General David Sarnoff, on the 
one thousandth broadcast of this Rounp TaBLE two years ago, did. 
I am quoting from what he said on that occasion one brief para- 
graph: 

“Over one hundred years ago John Stuart Mill warned against 
leaving great questions to be fought out between the ignorant 
change, on the one hand, and the ignorant opposition, on the 
other. The intelligent discussions of great issues by the Rounb 
TasLe have contributed importantly to understanding and avoid- 
ing both ignorant change and ignorant opposition to change.’ 
Thus, General Sarnoff. 

Now, you are telling us, Finer, about specific experiences yo i 
have had in bridging this gap. Will you go on and tell us a littl 


more about it? 


Mr. Finer: I found, to begin with, that, for people who ar 
intelligent and want to be more intelligent, we can serve the 
by telling them what the press does not, and perhaps cannot, 
do; behind every fact that is precipitated into a newspaper column 
there is a whole world of history and philosophy and social knowl- 
edge. The newspaper is ephemeral; it cannot present that world] 
But the academic man can; he knows current affairs but just 
does not want to talk about current affairs alone but wants tc 
talk about all the vast background that precipitates current affairs, 


Mr. Smirx: I do not understand you to be dispraising the 
press ran | 
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| Mr. Finer: No; not at all. 


Mr. SmirH: ... but rather praising the genius of this other 
imedium. 


Mr. Finer: Yes. It can support it; it can explain. It can put it 
into perspective, so that the press becomes more important with 
(that which enables us to understand what the press is trying to 
‘say. That is one thing that I found very strongly marked. 


Mr. SmitH: Have you the impression that most people are ear- 
minded rather than eye-minded and that therefore the radio 
appeals more or less to the average person? 


Mk. Finer: I do not know about that. I would think it would 
vary. The press has the one great advantage that it is visual, and 
we can keep it with us and look over the words once again that 
we think we may have forgotten or misunderstood. But there is 
something, also, in the spoken word which depends, I think, part- 
ly upon the personality of the speaker, which has a kind of cleav- 
age power into the mind of the listener. 

Mr. SmirH: But when the two conspire to a common end for 
the eye and for the ear, we have a magnificent chance to bridge 
this gap. 

Mr. Taytor: That is just what I was going to say. It seems to 
me we cannot really say that people are ear-minded or eye-minded 
but that they are obviously both, unless, of course, they do not 
have their sight or hearing. 

Mr. Smiru: Are you generalizing from your experience on the 
Rounp Tazz on radio or the television experience you have had, 
Finer? 

Mr. Finer: I take both of them, because we get our responses 
from both. Another thing that is very important is this: Our life 
is spent in a democratic community. It is important for us to 
understand our statesmen; but if we hear a statesman speak on 
radio, he is a practicing statesman, with a desire for longevity in 
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the political field. He has a great difficulty. He cannot say all 
that he would like to say because what he says is a commitment. - 
It can be “proved in court,” as it were, against him. But the in- 
dependent, the academic, who understands him and the issues 
that he has been playing with, can come in to the public who. 
wants to know about these things, and thereby he can supplement; 
he can do what the politician, on pain of death or suicide, practical- 
ly cannot do. : 

Mr. Smit: Taylor, did you notice that word “longevity” of | 
the politician? 

Mr. Taytor: I certainly did. | 


sons : mY 

Mr. SmirH: We could put this in much simpler language: his 
desire to be re-elected. | 
Mr. Finer: Yes, his horizon is the next election. The academic , 
man’s horizon, I am not going to say is eternity; that is too long. 


But it is somewhere between the next election and eternity. 


| 
Mr. Situ: Some say that the statesman is only the dead politi- | 


cian; but you are making a distinction between them while they , 


are still alive, aren’t your 


Mr. Finer: That is right. This is no denigration; I love them. I 
was just thinking that the average person tends to be in the field: 
of society (with his modern, enormous, mammoth societies) rather , 
like the position that William James once assigned to those new-| 
ly arrived in the world: “There is a big booming, buzzing world | 
in front of them.” And I think that can be focused and sharpened, 
by all the people. 

Mr. Smiru: You not only love them, Finer; you live off of: 
them, don’t you? Finer is a political scientist. He would not have 
a job except for the work of the politician. | 


Mr. Taytor: It seems to me you were in Congress, weren’t you, 
Smith? You ought to know something about this, too. 


Mk. Smitu: I heartily agree with what Finer is saying, except 
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| I think he perhaps overplays the amount the politician has in 
| mind that he is not willing to talk about in the interest of 
longevity. 

| Mk. Finer: Then I thought there was one other thing. There 
is always something a teacher (in whatever field) must have 
if he is worth being listened to—and one should not misuse a 
medium which is a God-given one. He must be one who has some- 
thing unique to offer. And I ask myself, “What do I mean by 
unique?” It can be one of two things. He has either been a great 
scholar in that he has excavated human experience and put some- 
thing on the table for us; and/or he has an interpretation, a way 
of looking at things, and valuations on what is known, what has 
just been discovered, and what has long been known. If he is 
unique in this respect, very different from others, then he has 
a great contribution to make. 

_ Mr. Smiru: I have been away for a long time, Finer, as you 
know; and you have been doing a lot of academic television, I 
believe. I am very curious to be brought up to date in what your 
experience on this subject, when gown talks to town, has been 
over television. 

Mr. Finer: Very briefly, I did a series of thirteen lectures, called 
“Governments and Human Nature.” These took place on Sunday 
mornings. We had a very large audience. We had very laudatory 
letters. We had seventy people who joined for credit and who 
wrote assignments which I myself read with great interest. And, 
above all, I think in the assignments I found how progressive 
people can be. The difference between their first paper and their 
second and third papers—in every case there was progress. And 
that, I think, is perhaps the most important thing that I learned 
from this medium. 

Mr. Smitu: They invested time I can see. Did they also invest 
money in your program? 

Mk. Finer: They paid about twenty-five dollars each for join- 
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ing for credit, and three or four hundred people bought the 
syllabi at two dollars each. They read. They could not do their {| 
assignments just by listening to me. They went and bought the 4 
books and read-them. We have accounts of it; and the assignments 
show they could not have answered them without substantial jj 
reading. 

Mr. Smirx: This experience makes you think that the bridge | 
is narrower than most people believe and that it can be bridged — 
with ingenuity and devotion. 


Mr. Fiver: I think one very important thing is the devotion. 
You must remember that famous thing out of Jeremy Bentham, 
“If you want to govern mankind, you must appear to love man- 
kind. If you wish to appear to love mankind, you must love them 
in reality.” Now, they must feel that. And they really must feel j 
that we are, as it were, a brother of theirs, who wants to share 
the great field of learning. In this process the teacher must be | 
sincerely confessional. There is no side, no arrogance. You can 
hardly come that way deliberately; it is not like not eating caviar | 
on principle. 

Mr. SmirH: Was there anything that you were not willing to 


say, sticking to this gap between gown and town, on your tele- 
vision series? 


Mr. Finer: I did feel a very strong pressure that I must not be 
politically partisan in the party government sense. I was different | 
from the politician in this respect and different, perhaps, from the 
press of every day. This meant that there are some things that 
I, myself, might have liked to have said, as a citizen fighting for 
causes; but I had another duty toward those who were listening— 
the duty of exposition. So, to give you one example, to explain 
why the Bolsheviks overturned czarism, I wanted to explain the 
inequities of czarism, and I asked myself which technique to use. 
I thought I could kill two birds with one stone if I pretended that | 
I was Lenin, both telling what he had suffered and what Russia 2 
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|had suffered, and also injecting his own evaluation of it, at the 
|same time. Then I reflected and said, “I cannot do this because, 
|if someone tunes in a minute or so after I have started, his teeth 
'will get on edge. I will have lost listeners; I will have lost the 
| potential learners. I better not use this technique.” It is a question 
of introducing into the classroom what we always try to avoid, 
the feeling actually of party passion. I would be careful about 
that; to be true to the function, one would have to recognize a 
restraint in that respect. 


Mr. Taytor: We more or less have to stick to that in our books, 
because taking someone out of context can be done truthfully and 
accidentally, if we are using a medium such as radio or television. 


Mk. Smiru: Finer, I think you have to admit that Taylor has 
been a model example in staying out of this discussion. I would 
like to hear more from him, so let us turn to him and see what his 
experience has been. 
| 


Mr. Taytor: Actually the things that have been running 
‘through my mind here, as I have listened, take me back to the 
University of Louisville in the late forties. 


Mr. SmitH: You were president there, as I remember? 


i 
| 
| 


Mr. Taytor: Yes, sir. And one fine day we got to discussing 
the possibility of extending our educational services off the cam- 
pus. We were trying to find ways and means to take care of the 
‘ex-Gl’s who were coming back, and so we had filled up pretty 
well everything we could on the campus as far as space was con- 
cerned. We started looking around for other space. And we 
found it in the branch libraries. To make a long story short, we 
offered, in the first year of college, the four fundamental courses; 
we said we would offer them the second year as well in people’s 
neighborhoods. Now, all we were concerned with was whether 
people wanted them. In a week’s time we had over one thousand 


people signed up. 


\ 
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Mr. Smiru: A thousand people! 
Mr. Taytor: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Smiru: Paid for it? 


Mr. Taytor: Paid for it in this sense: We said for anyone who — 
just wants to learn, it is free; for anyone who wants credit (just 


the same way that you did with your television course, Finer), he 
goes through the mill of getting himself admitted to the academic 


“magic,” so to speak; he does his assignments; he pays his twenty- _ 


two or twenty-three dollars, whatever it is; and he gets his credit — 


if he takes and passes his examination. But what we, or at least — 


what I, learned was that people want to learn. Ninety per cent — 


of the one thousand or so did not take the course for credit. But — 


that, it seems to me, is the real answer to filling the gap. I do 
not think the gap is quite as wide as many people believe. 


Mk. Finer: That raises the question of whether what one does | 


is just a kind of spectacular and titivating performance or an act 
of education. 


Mr. SmirH: The fact that everybody wants to learn is just a 


natural animal function almost, as well as human, plus the fact | 
that we academics ought not to assume that, in order to learn, 


one has to go down a single channel which we are very good at— 
that is the double lesson, isn’t it? : 


Mr. Tayzor: Exactly. 


Mr. Finer: It taught me not to be too afraid, as it were, of — 


what the public would stand. 
Mr. Taytor: Yes, it is just exactly that. 


Mr. Finer: The public official has to be afraid of what the 
public will not stand for. But we do not; we try it. We do what 
we think ought to be done, honestly and humbly, and the re- 
sponse is quite remarkable. — 
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Mr. Smit: Taylor, you have diverted us to another medium; 
but you are as optimistic as Finer that this can be done. 


Mr. Taytor: I really am. Take, for example, the people, the 
groups in this town allied to “gown,” shall I say—the educational 
institutions, of course, the museums, the libraries, and so forth. 
They worked for two years to interest people; and over this peri- 
od Channel 11 (the educational television station that we are 
going to start in the fall) became a fact by people giving their 
money. 

_ Mr. Smrru: Tell us more about that. I am behind on that story. 


Mr. Taytor: This really happened. Over a period of two years 
this town, and the area around this town. . .. 


Mr. SmitH: You mean, Chicago? 
Mr. Taytor: Yes. Chicago has given pretty close to nine hun- 


dred thousand dollars to make possible an educational tele- 
Vision station and to operate it for a couple of years. 


Mr. Sir: As we politicians say, what did you have on ’em 
that you could get this much money? 


Mr. Taytor: This is what we had “on them,” so to speak: We 
offered them the opportunity to make this dream a reality. 

Mr. SmitH: They want to learn. 
~ Mr. Taytor: Yes, they want to learn; in addition to that, they 
want some specific things. I am pretty well convinced that, of the 
three hundred thousand people who gave almost three hundred 
thousand dollars—and they are families, heads of families, and 
youngsters as well—many of them wanted something especially 
for their youngsters. Now, of course, that puts a real responsible 
job on us. 

Mr. Fiver: Yes. And the big job is the problem of conveyance 
to other people. If we are talking, to which audience are we 
talking, to which public? This makes a difference. Supposing it 
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is the mass audience. Then we have to be, as it were, all things 
to all men—but not in the sense of talking down. The truth is © 
the truth. But there is a way of putting it. I have usually found — 
that a mind is-accessible to some way of bringing the matter 
over. We begin with a familiar teaching method, do we not, of 
trying to think, “What is this person’s interests or experience? Can 
I latch on to it?” Somehow or other that has to be discovered. 


Mr. Taytor: Surely. 


Mr. Smit: Taylor, you really think that you can help raise 
the level of education of a community such as this great Chicago- 
land, appreciably, through this new medium? 


Mr. Taytor: I am convinced of it. And the thing that makes 
me so convinced is the fact that people want it. We have had 
these experiences that proved they want it. Now, of course, the 
sixty-four-dollar question, as you know, is whether we can pro- 
duce the kind of program that they will look at because, no mat- 
ter how good we think a presentation is educationally and how 
good we may think it is for town, if town won’t look at it, if it 
is not understood, or if it is not liked the way it is presented, then 
we just won't be there. 


Mr. Soir: You are not going to give the people merely Greek 
and Latin and mathematics, I gather. You are going to let them 
define what intelligence is and then help, by their definition, to 
lift the level of what they call “intelligence.” Is that right? 


Mr. Taytor: Certainly that will be one of the things that we 
will do. Of course, we will certainly provide some materials for 
youngsters, for the pre-elementary-school group and for the 
elementary-school group. We will even work in the field of edu- 
cational broadcasting, in-school broadcasting, as soon as we have 
determined the kinds of things the schools want when they 
want them. But, on the other hand, we are going to have to be, 
in a certain sense, as Finer has said, something to all people. 
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Mr. Finer: Taylor, the one thing that I found very important, 
that I, myself, learned from listening to other programs, is the 
terrific impact of character. It is not so much doctrine. In the 
world of values, what is worth while to pursue in the world? We 
can argue it, but we cannot always convince. For examples, I 
think of Oppenheimer, Osbert Sitwell, Bertrand Russell, Einstein, 
and Menuhin, each talking about his craft; or Wanda Landowska, 
the harpsichordist. They have a terriffic impact, and not merely by 
seeing them. Of course, by speaking on the radio, we help that 
_ way, too. But the way they talk! Their attitude! Their worship 
of their own work! Often their unexpected simplicity! They are 
genuises—but how simple! What craftsmen they are! This teaches 
young people, really by example, values. 

Mr. Taytor: Certainly it does. 

Mr. Smitu: Taylor, you recognize, don’t you, that what you 
have jointly been saying here is not what is being cried up and 
_down the land—that these mass media do not have very much 
to say; that the people are not able to appropriate. You are both 

unduly optimistic, aren’t you? 

| Mr. Tayzor: Oh, we certainly are! We have to be; but not 
unduly. 
Mr. Finer: Yes, I do not think it is unduly, because we have 
tried it; we have seen. If we did not have a response, we would not 
know; but we tried it. It just wants the courage. Just like in war- 
time, when a minister had to ask the people to do something, and 
he always came back, surprised, saying, “Well, would you have 
believed they would have accepted that sacrifice?” 

Mr. Taytor: I won’t be surprised at the intelligence of the 
American people. 

Mr. Finer: That is it. 

Mr. Suir: We are the American people. We intellectuals, so 
called, who play down the intelligence of men, are cutting the 
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soil out from under-ourselves. I, myself, never could be cynical — 
about mankind, because I am a man. 


Mr. Finer: That is it. 


Mr. Siri: We have here, before us, then, a notion that there © 
is something of a gap between gown and town; and we think © 
it can be bridged. 1 

And I would say, if I may, in concluding the broadcast (since — 
this is the last of the occasion for the Rounp Taste), the past is 


past and cannot be got at. It has achieved immortality by becom- _ 


ing irrevocable. There it is, for what it is, for all the ages. As Dry- 
den said of a man, let me now say of the Rounp TaBLE: g 


“Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He who can call to-day his own. 
He who, secure within, can say, 

To-morrow do thy worst, for I have liv’d to-day. 

Come fair or foul, or rain or shine, 
The joys I have possessed, in spite of Fate, are mine. 
Not heaven itself upon the past has power; 

But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour.” 


Long live educational broadcasting! 


ea EE EE EERE 
The Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
ly without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
change data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the — 
responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. 
The supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research and — 
is not to be considered as representing the opinions of the Round TABLE speakers. 


A SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
> 


Since the foregoing discussion concludes, for the present time 
at least, the University of Chicago’s use of the Rounp Taste 
format in its network broadcasting activity, this is the last publi- 
cation in the current Rounp Taste pamphlet series. 

You are cordially invited to join us each Sunday morning at 
10:35 CDT (or 11:35 EDT) for NEW WORLD, the Univer- 
sity’s contribution to the NBC Radio Network’s MONITOR 
service. In the NEW WORLD program we will try to present 
a lively account of the many diversified activities and personali- 
ties at the University of Chicago. 

As NEW WORLD is presented, we invite your opinion as to 
whether a printed transcription of the broadcast, comparable to 
the Rounp Taste pamphlet, would be welcomed by you. 

Thank you. 


Tue Eprror 


